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or never were married. Women are entering the labor force at a high rate. Religious authority is changing for many and overall probably diminishing, although there are impressive exceptions to the trend. Norms for sexual behavior have changed markedly. Family members still share much, yet they often live in distinct worlds, differing in peer relations, interests, and values.
To what extent can other institutions such as schools or media substitute for traditional family functions? How severe is the stress placed on families by these very recent and rapid changes? In what ways is health most likely to be affected? These are questions of much practical significance that call for cooperative research between behavioral and biomedical scientists. They also have considerable bearing on the practice of medicine.
There are two main kinds of change in household structure. Within living memory, there was one predominant household, which consisted of a husband in the labor market, a full-time housewife, and several children. Today, this predominant mode has been replaced by a number of more fragmented family structures. A majority of wives have entered the labor market. With wives contributing part of the family income, women tend to expect not only a more equal division of household tasks but also of family decision making on all consequential matters.
These rapid changes generate tension. How can a stable, dependable, supportive environment for the rearing of children be provided while attempting to achieve acceptable and personally satisfying lives for all family members? There is no reason to suppose that the problems are insuperable, but they require a high quality of objective scrutiny and analysis by scientific methods to determine more adequately what is happening and to consider ways to cope.
The recent work of Masnick and Bane (1980) is helpful in clarifying trends and making reasonable projections for the next few decades. The population trends that produced the "baby boom" of the late 1950s and early 1960s were a potent stimulus for many recent socioeconomic changes. In the post-World War II era, many people married early, started relatively large families, and moved to the suburbs. They stimulated the huge market for single-family suburban homes and concomitant goods and services. They largely abandoned the cities to the poor. They moved freely around the country in keeping with opportunities and preferred lifestyles.
Now, the children of the baby boom are becoming young adults. There is evidence that they tend to establish different lifestyles from their parents: they marry later and have fewer children, more divorces, and more working wives. Instead of following their parents' footsteps into a renewed suburban expansion and a large demand for additional single-family houses, they may: U.S. Government Printing Office, 1980b, DHHS Publ. No. (ADM) 80-995, pp. 151-167.
